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AND THE USUAL FEATURES 


Editorial 


BritisH librarians are interested in the recollections of the Director of the University of 
Wyoming, in Laramie, to this country as a “Fulbright” visitor recently as recorded in that 
excellent house journal, the Wilson Library Bulletin (May, 1954, pages 767-71). Dr. Orwin 
Rush came with Mrs. Rush and a family of four children. He is appreciative of the spirit 
shown by “the determination of a great people to live by those beliefs and ideals which have 
meant so much to the free peoples of the world” and he tells of the marks the war years have 
left upon us still. There were, too, the personal restrictions we accepted ; the tiresomeness of 
our government controlled radio, the patient queueing for rationed goods—just thirteen queues 
to shop for one ordinary meal—the “no standing on the bus,” the formal waiting for interviews, 
much of it mere tedium inflicted by arrogance, and much more; especially the drab school 
uniforms the children were forced to wear—‘‘no jewelry allowed to be worn either by my 
fourteen-year-old daughter who was in a public school, or my five-year-old daughter in a 
private school.”” Some very variable customs are regarded as universal, e.g., “the British have 
been eating porridge for breakfast for centuries and like it.” Universal, however, was our 
interior heating ; “my experience in trying to heat an English house with open fires has 
convinced me that it is a necessity for Englishmen to sip a lot of hot tea.” We have never 
admitted as a race that our climate is other than temperate. Possibly this summer of 1954 has 
moditied our view and established that the only certain truth about the weather is, “it won’t 
last.” 
, * * * " 

Dr. Rush’s “project” was libraries. He was surprised to discover how many men were 
working in libraries. At Westminster Public Library “there were three women and four men 
working and two of the three assistants at the circulation desk were men.” Co-operation is 
more generally realized over here and the National Central Library and its outliers and regional 
systems seem to have impressed. ‘As did the B.N.B.; it often is used in libraries in place of a 
catalogue of their own: these “really practice the theory that their services do not Stop at 
their walls. They really feel that books anywhere in Great Britain belong to them. So why 
shouldn’t the B..N.B. be their catalogue ?”” We spend more time in conferences than Americans 
but don’t work so hard in them. “Their general council meetings [we think Dr. Rush may 
mean the L.A. Annual General meetings] are as scrappy as our A.L.A. council meetings, 
but much more rude. The members do a lot of stamping and yelling from the floor.” There 
are many appreciative things in Dr. Rush’s article, but we have preferred to pick out, for our 
benefit, his criticisms. For examples: too much time is spent on clerical work by qualified 
workers ; borrowers are restricted in the number of books . . . usually three books ; at least 
one public library charges industrial and business men one pound a year for the borrowing 
of reference books ; libraries receive a very small discount from publishers or book-jobbers ; 
few libraries have card catalogues and very few more than an author catalogue; we are 
discontinuing our newsrooms as fast as we can; visual guides are used a great deal; school 
libraries are far behind ; very few, if any trained librarians are to be found in elementary or 
secondary schools ; very few libraries have audio-visual materials ; public libraries give little 
personal service to readers though special libraries give much ; and so on. Dr. Rush’s attempts 
to use a government library was, we hope, unique. His appointment at 10 a.m. found the 
books ready for him, but the assistant who received him could not issue them until someone 
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higher up, who was due at 10, arrived at 10.30. He settled to work, but was soon invited to 
morning tea, and had only just returned when he was asked to have lunch with the librarian 
at his club. After a most leisurely lunch, he got to work again, only to be interrupted by more 
tea which he was not allowed to refuse. ““Then it was four o’clock—closing time.” In an 
Irish library he shocked the assistant by telling her that at the University of Wyoming “we 
open at 7.45 a.m.” He found librarians alive to the needs of industry and commerce. “Many 
industrial leaders believe that today England’s future depends upon developing her research 
laboratories and she does seem well fitted to become the research laboratory of the world.” 

hese are the salient points in a study which we believe is worth the space we accord to it. 
Librarians who visit America are rarely as frank about what they see as Dr. Rush has been 
about our showing: they are usually paralysed by the size of the systems in the greater cities 
and when they return, inclined to be over-critical of home achievements. The points we have 
indicated are worth consideration. 

* " " " * * 

Everyone knows the hold that strip cartoons with balloons seem to have gained in 
America is now becoming as potent here. Audio-visual methods now pervade much of our 
teaching in schools. They may have their effe¢éts upon libraries, and not only children’s 
libraries ; their popularity is undoubted and entirely explicable. They amuse, require only the 
faculty of sight and make no mental demands as a rule. We were especially interested to learn 
from the report of an address by Mr. R. T. Lewis, the direétor of publications of the News 
of the World and producer of a series of children’s illustrated books and of the “comic” T.I”., 
that even Stories from the Bible find a place in Strip-treatment. We were equally interested 
to hear a defence by a minister of religion of this method as introducing Bible stories to children 
who otherwise would never hear them. Significant, even more than this, was Mr. Lewis’s 
assertion that the main criticism he received was from parents who asked that the verv limited 
text which appeared in his publications should be reduced. The children wanted their parents 
to read it to them and the parents were “too busy,” or were disinclined, for such labour. 


* * * * * x 


The ostrich attitude towards such problems is not an attitude the modern librarian adopts. 
He knows that denigration of a popular form does not lessen its influence. He is inclined 
rather to adopt the new form and to endeavour to adapt it. After all, the best boys’ books are 
creative refinements of the penny-dreadful of a century and more ago. Even the book that 
receives the L.A. Carnegie Memorial Medal this year, A Valley grows up, is a certain amount of 
useful, very brief information focussed upon a number of double-page coloured drawings 
of one valley-village ; it is a simple, historical progression which could with advantage be 
applied to many subjects. It goes, however, far beyond the fearful brevity of the strip cartoon 
and may lead, as we feel sure this does not, to the reading of more substantial books. 

* « * * x 

It is the development of literature, as many Still alive have observed it, that makes it 
desirable for librarians of general, or public libraries, to be alert to every expression of public 
taste as revealed by what is read. Our concern is too great, in this discussion, for the literature 
of our lighter leisure. The people who read only the slightest slush have always existed. It is 
our attempt to cater for these that is a crucial problem for us. The solution must lie in the 
provision of something resembling rather closely what they buy themselves today—most of 
the stuff they read is stocked by no reputable library—but written, however briefly, with some 
sense of English, inspired by decent social sense, and illustrated by responsible artists. A few 
may be rescued from preferred illiteracy by our tried methods of placing good romance, 
adventure and mystery before them in clean, attractive editions, but most will probably not 
respond. It is very doubtful if our libraries were ever meant to attempt the rescue of these, 
however satisfying a success with such missionary work is and can be. Our first duty is with 
the best, the appropriate, book, in whatever form it is presented, for the reader of average 
education. More than a century of effort, over thirty years of it without the earlier crippling 
shackles of the penny-rate limit, have proved that the library movement has achieved much for 
the culture of the country, but it has not been able to reduce the desire for lower forms than 
the library provides. Every librarian should look over the newspaper-magazine shop windows 
and Stalls in any ordinary street. 
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The Decline of the Local Government Librarian* 
By P. Hepworrn, M.A., F.L.A., F.R.S.A. (City Librarian, Norwich) 


Sratus. Why should the public librarian be so concerned for his salary and status, and 
on what grounds should the public concede the claim ? Firstly, because he is epected to uphold 
the reputation of “a literary gent,” and a man of culture ; folk who would think it not quite 
the thing if they saw their grocer in the street to chat about his latest consignment of canned 
salmon, will unhesitatingly put some poser to him whenever or wherever they see him, 
and would be quite hurt at the mere suggestion that there is a time and place for everything. 
Though he has had no success about his salary, with the public the librarian has won far more 
acceptance than most of his fellow officials. Soon after he takes up his first chiefship, he will 
be pitchtorked into a vacant seat on the local archaeological or scientific society ; indeed, he’ll 
likely enough find he is secretary of the local arts council before he knows where he is ; for 
one thing he controls the only suite of rooms in the town open eleven or twelve hours a day, 
and there’s quite a chance that any organisation he becomes Hon. Secretary of may wangle 
a room for its meetings free of charge. He’s a great man to ask to give talks too; he reads 
nearly all the books they get at the library, and of course you couldn’t insult a clever chap 
like that by asking what his fee was. And it is not only the public that will take this wide 
view of his duties; his employers will designate him curator of the museum, information 
officer, director of the art gallery, borough archivist, or even persuade him to work on the 
compilation of the local roll of honour. 

Most of us, it is true, are too easily flattered into accepting the public’s wide conception 
of our usefulness and knowledge ; we organise circuses and concerts, lectures or gramophone 
recitals, we pontificate about pornography, dabble in the drama, and preen ourselves because 
no other ofhcial, except the parks superintendent, attracts the patronage of a quarter of the 
populace voluntarily ; the Treasurer and the Cemetery superintendent to mention only those 
two, don’t attract any voluntary patrons at all. On the great civic occasions of the year, with 
our chief-officer Status secure since 1850, we take our place at the end of the procession of our 
four-figure colleagues trying to radiate a suitable air of dignity despite the moth-ball perfume 
emanating from our morning clothes. There’s no doubt at all; we're respectable enough. 

THE DETERIORATION. The life of the chief before the war was apparently comfortable 
enough ; too comfortable for Mr. McColvin, for in his report when he called for the setting 
up of bigger library areas he indicated that chiefs of smaller towns were, by comparison with 
the rest of the profession, well paid for their responsibilities. What does the Reporton ... salaries 
... in British municipal libraries, compiled for the A.A.L. by Mr. Seymour Smith in 1931, have to 
say? Presumably Mr. Seymour Smith’s own a¢tion in leaving a profession in which he was a 
leader over twenty years ago is a sufficient indication, but some of his figures for typical 
population groups are particularly illuminating. In the 40,000-50,000 group twenty odd years 
ago the average chief got £300, the junior at the top of his scale £778. In the 50,000-75,000 
group the average chief’s salary was £442 ; the female junior rose to £94. And in the 100,000- 
150,000 group the chief might hope for £570, and the junior £111. In this group in which | 
have more than a sentimental interest at least one chief twenty odd years ago got £1,050 ; 
today 14 get no more than that, some less, with living costs doubled since 1931, and of the 
581 municipal and county chief librarians, only 14 receive more than a Member of Parliament 
obtains for a part-time job requiring no professional or academic qualifications of any kind. 
The M.P. in faét secures almost four times what he received in 1931.} 

Twenty years ago the chief librarian hadn’t to compete in public estimation and in the 
Staff and Wages Committee with the hosts of officials who have outstripped him since. For 
example, architeéts and water engineers now earn double the librarian’s salary ; before the 
war in many authorities they were merely back room boys in the engineer’s department. 
There were no such things as children’s officers, or town planning officers ; housing managers 
were rather small fry. Many chief officers had perhaps a chief clerk, but there were fewer 
qualified deputies ; now deputy treasurers, medicos, education officers and surveyors are in 
many supposedly “‘bad’” authorities guaranteed sixty-six and two-thirds of their chief’s 
salaries, at rates which leave the librarian several hundred a year behind. 

We can of course only congratulate all these other professions on the measure of success 
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they have had which has been denied to us though wondering why the self-same councillors 
who have treated us so niggardly have treated them so generously, and if we look into librarian- 
ship outside local government the comparative decline of our Status is just as marked. Before 
the war librarianship as a profession outside local government scarcely existed. A few univer- 
sities had qualified librarians, many did not. The salaries were derisive. | remember going to 
Durham University on a short list in 1937. I had to send 50 copies of my application and there 
were about 40 people at the interview. Someone asked if I could translate Spanish and 
Portuguese letters—all that with a history honours degree thrown in, for £160-£190 p.a,, 
though I wasn’t good enough to get the job! How different the position is now since the 
University Grants Committee—which of course means the general tax-payer—started handing 
out largesse some four or five years ago. 

I think it is fair to say that although the position in the smaller institutions is not satis- 
factory, in the bigger universities at least, the Librarian is equated with the professors, at 
salaries which even the librarians of our largest cities would envy. And prospects in the govern- 
ment, private firms, and institutions have improved enormously ; we are delighted that they 
have of course. I was looking at an advertisement for a House of Commons post the other 
day—a very nice job it seemed, going to well over £900 a year, the only snag being that you 
were too old at 26! Then one of my juniors, just through Entrance, startled me by referring 
to a post advertised by a great national newspaper. She was very well qualified for an appoint- 
ment that would have doubled her salary at one stroke, but fortunately, or unfortunately, 
decided not to apply. I may also refer to the position of Library School tutors, of which Mr. 
Stokes (L.A.R., January, 1954) rather naively says, “in 1946 it was said on a number of 
occasions that no librarians should go into a library school and remain there for more than two 
years ... Experience suggests that a much longer period than this is necessary if the tutor is 
to bring himself to a position of reasonable authority.” Mr. Stokes might well have gone on 
to tell us the real reason why library school lecturers remain in their jobs. It is because the 
teachers’ unions have won far greater rewards for lecturing staffs than N.A.L.G.O. has 
secured for practising librarians, so that there are scarcely any posts in local government that 
would attract a senior library-school lecturer. 

Several have seen the red light—but what a loss it has meant to local government to lose 
librarians of the calibre of Miss Exley, Messrs. Dougan, Mallabar, Munford, Pearson, A. D. 
Roberts, Sharr, and Hilton and Seymour Smith—and there are several others, not quite so 
well known—whereas it is difficult to name a librarian of any seniority who in recent years has 
left any other type of library for local government. 

Tue ExpLANATION. How did this state of affairs come about, and what is being done 
about it ? It didn’t happen all at once. The “national charter” of 1946 ended the jungle of 
salaries that had existed hitherto, by fixing eight grades (three more were added later) on which 
all staff between £390 and £760 were to be paid. These grades were to apply to chiefs and 
Staffs alike, indeed to all local government officers in the professional ranges. Some of my 
colleagues Strongly criticised this arrangement ; why should our office-boys fix our salaries, 
they said. In some cases it is true that the librarian got the worst of both worlds. Previously 
his employing authority had fixed his salary; under the new arrangement it was to some 
extent fixed by the National Joint Council representing not only employers but predominantly 
a great mass of unqualified local government workers not sympathetic to professional qualifica- 
tions. Many authorities were aggrieved at the decision being taken out of their hands and 
fixed their librarian’s salary as near as possible to what it was before the scales came in. Never- 
theless it is only fair to N.A.L.G.O. and to the National Joint Council to say that the intro- 
duétion of national scales did make big improvement for chiefs as well as assistants, particularly 
in the smaller authorities, and the county libraries. The substantial transfer of powers to 
county councils since the war has considerably benefited county librarians, not before time. 
In 1942 Mr. McColvin stated that of 26 visited by him one got only £300 p.a., and eleven more 
did not exceed £500. Divergence of interest between county librarians and municipal librarians 
is no doubt one reason why both have been by-passed. County librarians stake their claim on 
population, as do urban librarians, and this is just enough when all the inhabitants ave serv ed 
as they are increasingly with the gradual development of hundreds more professionally- 
Staffed branches and mobile libraries. Nevertheless, it must be a little difficult for the city 
librarians, let us say, of Manchester and Liverpool, with their great reference services, to 
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accustom themselves to the idea of certain county librarians being senior in the profession 
to them, which a strict population rating would ensure. A much bigger fly is the subordina- 
tion to the direétor of education. This is a very real difficulty. The dire¢tor’s salary is, as I 
shall show, fixed by population ; the librarian is on his staff, and has to be junior to his deputy, 
at least. In practice he is often bracketed with such officials as school meals organiser, youth 
organiser, or (a new ofhcial on the clerk’s Staff) the county archivist. The county clerk and 
director of education are such great Empire builders, that one cannot easily see our county 
colleagues attaining the chief officer Status which would make national negotiations easier. 

But we are anticipating. The Librarian has had two recent nails in his coffin. In 1950 
definite scales were laid down for clerks, treasurers, accountants, surveyors, architeéts and 
directors of education, on a population basis. These gave employing authorities a fair measure 
of discretion, but on the whole they resulted in these officers, and subsequently their deputies, 
and many of their qualitied staffs, getting huge increases. Similar standard scales for Scottish 
officers were negotiated in 1954, but although the number of “‘designated officers” was there 
increased to ten, librarians were still notamongst them. Although the Library Association some 
years ago made representations for national grading both to the National Joint Council and 
to the Joint Negotiating Committee (the former dealt with lower salaries, and the latter with 
those above £1,000 p.a.), nothing was done. N.A.L.G.O. has not in faé supported the 
librarian’s case for a special grading, and it is only through N.A.L.G.O., not through the 
Library Association that we can gain access to the two bodies mentioned. The Library 
\ssociation is not and cannot be a Trade Union, and N.A.L.G.O. is the only body at the 
moment empowered to negotiate on behalf of local government librarians. Yet although 
medical officers, registrars, dentists and other officials have since been added to the first list 
of those who got national scales, N.A.L.G.O. has not even asked the employers to consider 
the case of chief librarians. 

\ssistants have been treated just as scurvily as chiefs. The grade III] award indeed 
benefited more than one or two chiefs in such places as Buxton, Beverley, etc., but there is not 
another class of qualified officer who got such a poor award as we did. Treasurer’s staff got 
Va, Surveyor’s staff V, Weights and Measures Inspectors II to IV, and so on, When you ask 
about this at your local N.A.L.G.O. meeting your branch secretary merely shrugs his shoulders 
and says it is the fault of your own negotiators. I can assure you this is not so. Our negotiations 
have been in the hands of powerful forthright personalities and skilled negotiators such 
as Mr. McColvin and Mr. Nowell, The L.A. never lets pass an advertisement for a job at an 
inadequate salary, without protesting—and then, of course, one of our members accepts the 
post at the salary offered, so all their protests go for nothing. Chief Librarians have also formed 
the Society of Municipal and County Chief Librarians, a registered Trade Union. | never saw 
ten bob notes flash so quickly as when this body was founded, I think at Scarborough, in 
1948. One very wise decision was taken then—to limit membership to the qualified. Although 
the S.M.C.C.L. is not recognised by N.A.L.G.O., and cannot negotiate, it has undoubtedly 
done a great deal of good. For N.A.L.G.O. always puts the interests of the unqualified members 
before the qualified, and the ““Town Hall” departments before the outlying ones.** 

But we must be fair. The creation of grades IX and X, through the influence of 
N.A.L.G.O., did help a good number of Chief Librarians, but many of us think that if the 
Joint Negotiating Committee had controlled salaries from £760 to £2,000 we should have 
done better. As it is, the N.J.C., on which N.A.L.G.O. is the predominant voice, now ranges 
up to £1,050, and in the past three years grades IX and X got increased by £50 while all the 
lower grades got £100, so it certainly looks as though we are ground between the upper 
millstone of the employers and the lower millstone of our office boys. 

THE REMEDIES. I conclude with one or two suggestions : 

(a) I should like to see the N.J.C’s authority limited to all unqualified staff, who are the 
only ones amongst us who now receive the same salaries all over the country. The N.J.C. 
has, on the whole, served them well. The Civil Service has different unions for different 
grades, not one all-embracing union. 

_ (by A qualified assistants’ trade union, on the analogy of the S.M.C.C.L., should be 
tormed. 

(c) The proposed new assistants’ trade union should work in complete harmony with the 
S.M.C.C.L., preferably through a joint committee. It should concentrate on salaries and 
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qualifications, points on which the interests of chiefs and assistants are the same, and until 
success had been achieved in that field, leave alone such matters as the difficulty of examina- 
tions, split duties, etc., where interests might differ. 

(d) The municipal and county chiefs (the latter have just formed yet another splinter 
group) should resolve their differences. If every attempt to secure chief officer Status for county 
chiefs fails, then a formula for county librarians based on a percentage of the director’s salary, 
pe yssibly 75 to 85 per cent, should be adopted. This is the percentage of the treasurer’s salary 
urged for municipal chiefs by the $.M.C.C.L. which, if achieved, would keep them senior to 
all deputies exc ept the deputy clerk. 

I do not suggest that these proposals would gain immediate acceptance. The employers 
would probably not listen to us even if we spoke with a united professional voice. We should 
Still have to work at first through the existing machinery, but if we showed a bit more unity 
and independence, best of all if we had an independent publicity campaign like the teachers, 
N.A.L.G.O. might begin to realize we were a force to be reckoned with, and accord us along 
with the dentists, the doctors, and the architects the status the public have been prepared to 
concede us all the time. 


*(based on a paper delivered at the Eastern Branch Conference, Lowestoft, May 9th, 1954 

tThe proposed vote of £1,500 is not yet implemented, however. 

** There are healthy signs that N.A.L.G.O. is getting a little afraid of the discontent of its protessional 
members of all types, and there is much glib talk in Public Service about “restoring differentials.” How much 
N.A.L.G.O. really cares about differentials for the qualitied may be judged by its recent action in: 

1) Accepting yet another tiny flat rate increase (April, 1954). 

2) Dissipating its energies supporting the teachers’ protest on equal pay (Quaalified local government 
officers already receive equal pay. One wonders whether the N.U.T. will be quite so energetic in supporting 
N.A.L.G.O. in negotiating new A.P.T. grades, when the woman teacher attains the male teacher’s minimum of 


£725 


3) Pressing for compensatory accelerated increments for a// junior library assistants (thereby jeopardising 
the increments many authorities now award for success in the Entrance examination), whilst taking no parallel 
action to secure improved salaries for members not on the General Division, who also work irregular hours. 

4) Proposing new rates of subscription weighted against the higher-paid, worse-served members. 


Staff Comings and Goings 


By Jack Dove (Borough Librarian, Hove) 


Was it pure coincidence that I read A. G. S. Enser’s “Topicalities” concerned with Stathng 
problems on the same day that I chatted with the local Manager of the Westminster Bank ? 
Was it also an added coincidence that, on that very day, the 23rd member of my Staff to resign 
in 34 years had signified her intention of leaving the library after only 9 months’ service? 
And you can guess what for! A career in banking. 

Not quite coincidence. The two occurrences were connected and in fact, my talk with the 
Manager sprung direétly from this latest resignation. But Enser’s article added to my already 
exasperated feelings and prompted me to set down my reactions to these staffing problems. 

I have an established staff of 20, including myself, 6 of whom are fully or partly qualified 
and paid on A.P. & T Salary Scales. The other 14 consist of assistants ranging in age from 10- 
25, and of these 14, three are males, though at this moment, I have only 13 actual bodies, one 
having left at the age of 18 a fortnight ago, to join Brighton Corporation Welfare Department 
and look after old ladies, not by books alone but by handling pensions, pocket money and 
attending to corns ! In addition, my Secretary is also vacating her post after 10 years’ service 
owing to the stress and Strain of the working day. She had a nervous breakdown six months 
ago and now feels the need for a rest herself, apart from medical advice to change her job. 

Having heard so much from me of my difficulties in relation to staff, you will surely be 
inclined to the view that I am an aggressive, demanding and bad-tempered chief, otherwise 
Staff would not leave in such overpowering proportions. Whether you will accept my own 
assurances on my own character and behaviour, I have no means of knowing, but I state, 
quite emphatically, that I am not aggressive, that | do demand an honest day’s work every day 
and that my temper is neither very short nor perpetually bad. On occasions, however, like 
every executive officer, I have to reprimand and corre¢t. 
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Having thus acted in self-defence, why are staff leaving at this rate ? | have analysed the 
twenty-two instances already cited with the following results : 


No. of staff leaving to get married rar mr 3 
“ a for other library appointments 4 
m ae to attend Schools of Librarianship 3 
“ ee in favour of other careers ... ise on On 
Hence, 12 out of the 22 have relinquished a librarianship career in favour of the following 
vocations : 
Banking es 2 Domestic Duties 2 
Shorthand-Typing noi Authorship 1 
Welfare Work ... oe oe Music we 1 
Clerical Work l Missionary Teaching 1 
Dentist’s Receptionist l 


\s Enser has pointed out, one of the chief reasons for staff leaving is the awkwardness of 
the hours worked. However difficult the staffing position is, on principle I avoid split duties 
and endeavour to allow all members of the staff one complete Saturday off in four. This often 
imposes a Strain and we have a minimum Staff on the busiest day but, nevertheless, it has been 
done and can be done. But a day which commences at 9 a.m. and doesn’t end until 7 p.m. or 
even later, is a long one. If staff have to travel a distance to and from their homes, it can well 
be a clock-round from departure until eventual return. Out of my personnel of 20, two live 
10 miles from the Library and two just over six miles distant. The remainder are within a 
two-miles radius. 

\s was pointed out in ““Topicalities” in November, 1952, “afternoon tea breaks, regular 
evenings and Saturday half-days were unknown” in pre-war days. For seven years, at holiday 
times, | was on counter duty from 10—12.30 p.m. and 2—8 p.m., plus another half-an-hour 
to count the cash, the issues and generally make ready for the following morning. I had no 
Saturdays off at all during the first two years of my apprenticeship and thereafter, until joining 
the R.A.F., only managed an occasional Saturday half-day. The working week was officially 
44 hours but this was usually lengthened to 46 and sometimes nearer 48 hours. As for salary, 
£26 p.a., rising, if the Council were so inclined, to £104 p.a. Every increase depended initially 
mn the Chief’s recommendation : there were no such things as annual increments. And I am 
not too old in the tooth yet ; I speak of the 1930’s. Whilst grading has many advantages, it 
does tend to take away initiative and enthusiasm, and staff are not remunerated in accordance 
with their ability to do the job. These things constitute past history and like it or not, we have 
to accept different social conditions and a much more moderate outlook. I would not wish 
anyone to have a long working week and to burn the midnight oil, in addition, for the sake 
of passing examinations and so qualifying for promotion. But, let it be said, many present-day 
assistants have not that ambition and determination to succeed. One cannot, and should not, 
be able to gain qualifications without a certain amount of hard work and some personal in- 
conveniences. Promotion is not to be handed on a plate. It has to be earned and the assistant 
who is unwilling to make sacrifices, will not and does not deserve to progress. 

\s is argued, however, cannot we widen our field of recruitment? For the past four 
years | have experienced no difficulties in obtaining juniors with the General Certificate of 
Education, but in four cases I was perforce obliged to employ grammar school students who 
did not possess the minimum requirements laid down by the Library Association. Many 
schools advise their students to submit a lesser number than five subjects. Are these pupils 
unsuitable for our purpose ? I think not. The Chartered Insurance Institute, the Chartered 
Institute of Secretaries, the Chartered Auétioneers and Estate Agents Institute and the Royal 
Institute of Chemistry demand four passes at ordinary level only. Equally am I of the opinion 
that many Secondary Modern School pupils are admirable material for librarianship. After all, 
any of the child psychologists will tell you that the development of children is not a uniform 
process and many a child of 13 shows infinitely more promise at that age than was the case at 11. 
As Gertrude Keir said in her paper to the Eastbourne Conference of the London and Home 
Counties Branch in O&ober, 1952: “Girls not only learn to speak earlier than boys, but their 
speech becomes comprehensible more auickly, they attain a larger vocabulary and are superior 
in sentence structure to boys of their own chronological age.” Some psychologists believe that 
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general all round a and not special gifts or aptitudes, characterises the child at 10, 11, 12 
or even 13 years of < (William Stephenson, “Testing schoolchildren,” Longmans, 1949.) 

When seb ‘ie Standards required, for instance, in a bank with those in a library, 
we have the situation of greater requirements in our own profession for a much less attractive 
career. Take a few examples. The prospective entrant into the bank is expected to have “a 
good educational background but possession of a G.C.E. is not itself essential.” The chances 
of promotion are bright and the salaries are better than those offered in Local Government. 
\ female clerk in the Westminster Bank, for example, receives £170 p.a. basic salary at 16, 
rising to £430 at 31, whilst male clerks are paid £170 rising to £600 at 31. In addition, there 
is a 10 per cent c ash payment and allowances ranging from {15 to £50 p.a. for employees in 
London and large provincial towns. Our General Division Scales are now £138- £380 for 
females and £170-{470 for males. Hence, the female library assistant of 16 receives £49 p.a. 
less than the 16-year-old bank clerk. 

This is not the only advantage. There are several more. The staffs of banks can open 
deposit accounts at 4 per cent interest ; they do not contribute towards their pensions, although 
male staff are expected to pay 2} per cent of their salaries into the Provident Fund, a separate 
scheme for aiding those who are hard hit by unforeseen circumstances. Loans can be obtained 
ut 2 per cent, whilst female staff receive “dowries” on marriage ranging from £50 upwards 
after five years’ service. Youth Employment Officers will probably tell you that the banks 
provide the acme of conditions for recruitment and many even express the view that the 
salary, particularly, is too generous. But with such conditions, we librarians cannot compete. 
| cannot, therefore, help posing the question, are the duties and responsibilities of librarians 
and their assistants greater than those of bank managers and their staffs ? Of course not. As 
Enser himself stated in his column in August, 1952, we need to eliminate “big system snobbery 
and patronising airs.” Public librarianship is not a profession for superior beings ; its members 
are not a race apart. I think, as a body, we are inclined to believe ourselves on occasions as 
vastly different from other professional people. 

To return to my main theme. The position is a serious one, and I know my difficulties 
are not unique. A.G.S. himself is as concerned about the position as I am, for only six months 
ago did he raise this question of L.A. requirements compared with inducements in commerce 
and other professions. I believe the time has come for a revaluation. Are we insisting on too 
high a paper standard for admission to the profession; is the syllabus too lengthy and imposing; 
do we concentrate too much on theories of librarianship when, in fact, we might profitably 
jettison some of our classification and cataloguing in favour of literature and history particu- 
larly ; are the possession of qualifications and the efforts required compatible with the remun- 
eration offered ; are our conditions of service attractive enough ? From a reading of “Public 
Service” the recruitment of staff generally in local government has assumed serious dimensions, 
and the outlook for the future staffing of local authorities is bleak indeed. In the May, 1954, 
issue, for example, we read that “should the decline (of clerical division examination failures) 
continue at the same rate (as from 1951 to 1953) local authorities will, by 1960, have no juniors 
fit for promotion even into the clerical grades.”” The National Joint Council agreed to review 
the Charter at its meeting of April 14th last and salaries are by no means the only matters 
which need reconsideration. 

If we really want to attract youngsters into our libraries, are we not capable of producing 
a booklet which looks inviting ? We who study typography have not yet issued anything 
| have seen to compare with “It’s just the Job,” the Westminster Bank’s Careers booklet, for 
example. Or are the conditions of service in our libraries so uneven that we dare not throw 
out our bait ? Welfare Officers may be an innovation and Inspectors a forbidding element, 
but at least in one profession they do achieve results and lead to uniform standards. To some 
librarians, the “Tighe Report” must seem so common-sensical as to be fit for filing only; 
to others, it may well be revolutionary. We shall see how much of it receives the blessing of the 
N.J.C. 

Meanwhile, good luck to Enser in his topical comments, which range over so many diverse 
and provocative subjects. So often does he hit the nail on the head and many observations 
affecting staff are filled with dynamite to such an extent that an occasional explosion might 
disturb the profession. Perhaps that is why they figure so frequently in his articles, and I for 
one, admire his forthright remarks. The more dynamic they are, the more they suit me. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 

Our readers will note that a feature of long 
sanding in THe Lisrary Wortp has now 
ended. We refer to “Topicalities,” for several 
years edited by Mr. A. G. S. Enser. 

In its place, Mr. Enser will be writing a 
monthly item called “Spotlight,” in which he 
vill draw attention to some aspect of librarian- 
ship which he feels should command attention. 
The now familiar ending “What do YOL 
think?” will be replaced with “Your comments 
are invited.”” We hope to receive them. 

faking over the reviewing of library pub- 
lications will be Mr. Donald Mackenzie, a 
subject specialist (in which printing is included) 
in the Staff of the Tottenham Public Libraries. 

We welcome him to our list of contributors. 


Spotlight... . 
By A. G. S. 
DesprrE the various schemes devoted to the 
special collections of books, as for example, the 
several specific subject and form groupings as 
undertaken by the Metropolitan Boroughs and 
the subject specialization scheme of the South- 
Eastern Regional Library Bureau, it is evident 
that there is increasing need of a national centre 
able to loan books to the public, having deposit 
tights similar to those enjoyed by the privileged 
ibraries under the Copyright Ad, 1911. 

In particular is needed a public loaning 
counterpart to the British Museum. It is en- 

saged that the National Central Library is the 
bvious choice and that the necessary Steps 
should be taken to secure amendment of the 
Copyright Act, that the N.C.L. 
lemand a copy of any book published in Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland. 

Should the N.C.L. able to share the 
privileges of the other copyright deposit 
braries, the benefits accruing therefrom would 
not only be felt throughout the library world 
wut would help to solve some of the financial 
lificulties the N.C.L. has always so far en- 
untered and never been able to overcome. 
Of course, it would require many years to 
elapse before the N.C.L., in its projected role 
fa public loaning deposit library, really began 
)make its presence felt. But, as year succeeded 
ear the N.C.L’s accumulations would become 
Ncreasingly valuable as a national asset and 
vould be filling an erroneous gap in biblio- 
graphical coverage. Naturally, the question 
vill be asked, ““But why saddle publishers with 
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yet another extra cost in providing a further 
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free copy, on demand, of any book they 
publish 2” 

I suggest that the answer lies in the extension 
of the amendment to the Copyright Aé as 
referred to earlier. 

Besides giving to the N.C.L. the privileges 
of a copyright deposit library, it is put forward 
that the N.C.L. takes the place of the Library 
of Trinity College, Dublin, in the list of 
privileged libraries. 

Whilst appreciating that knowledge scorns 
the barriers of race, creed or colour, surely 
British publishers should not be required, on 
demand, to supplement the library of a foreign 
country, especially of a country whose neu- 
trality in World War II cost the lives of so 
many of our countrymen, women and children. 

Charity begins at home and I suggest that 
the need of our own National Central Library 
is of infinitely greater moment than the con- 
tinued quixotic support of a foreign library, 
under a law passed over forty years ago in 
circumstances long since changed out of all 
recognition. 

Your comments are invited. 


Library Publications 
By D. MACKENZIE 

IN reviewing library publications some State- 
ment of the reviewer’s personal opinion is 
necessary from time to time, for a column of 
this kind is essentially a matter of personal 
judgement. So many factors call for considera- 
tion, production, material included and ex- 
cluded, and an assessment of suitability for 
purpose, that it is probably well nigh an im- 
possible task to produce a column which 
would achieve universal agreement. Neverthe- 
less, it is essential that some attempt at judge- 
ment be made, based on these criteria. Of 
these, the last should, in my opinion, be the 
most important, though an interest in typo- 
graphy and layout may from time to time cause 
me to depart from my own standards. 

The most attractive of the publications re- 
ceived this month is LEYTON’S Service hints 
number 5, The Keys of the Library. This is a guide 
to the arrangement of a library and the use of 
its catalogues, designed for the public. 
Although there is often much passive resistance 
to instruction of this kind, the booklet should 
do well, for it has a quality which is an essential 
for all good propagandist literature. Its 


appearance is such that the people to whom it 
would be most useful cannot fail to be attracted. 
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When seen among the more usual folder 
type of booklist the “classical” style of the 
I.EEDS Book Guide makes it Stand out. The 
annotations are much more detailed than is 
usual today, and only 55 books are listed on 11 
medium o¢tavo pages. This givesa leisured air, 
well suited to the books mentioned, of which the 
majority are contemplative rather than practical. 

Most of the booklists produced today use 
no annotation, and where extra information is 
considered necessary a single line or less is con- 
sidered sufficient by most compilers. 
ISLINGTON’S Bualletin, PADDINGTON’S 
Book News and DERBYSHIRE’S New Books 
all use such brief notes, and all confine their 
use to non-fiction. On the other hand, 
HOVE’S New Books, LEICESTER’S Books 
lor You and HAMPSTEAD’S Book Lif con- 
centrate their extra information in the fiction 
lists. Both policies are useful, but both in one 
list would be much better. The cover of 
Derbyshire’s list bears a half-tone picture of 
Tissington Hall which makes a pleasant change 
from the more usual typeset or hand-drawn 
cover. As the foreground shows an extensive 
flower bed it is no surprise to find the first 
three pages devoted to an interesting article on 
gardening books which just manages to avoid 
listing too many titles for its length. A feature 
of Islington’s folder, which should be appre 
ciated by the public, is “a further list of the 
more oustanding best sellers of recent years.” 
The memory of the reader of best sellers is 
usually very short and wider use of a regular 
feature of this kind could help to spread what 
is now an immediately post publication rush 
over a longer period. 

COVENTRY have issued a neat and well 
printed guide to the library service designed 
especially for the teacher. With 1,700 teachers 
in the City this is an economic proposition, and 
a pamphlet aimed at a compact group of this 
kind can have a much stronger appeal than the 
general introduction. The service offered in 
Coventry is sufficiently comprehensive for there 
to be something of interest to every teacher. 


Library Reports 


By Hersert C. SAWTELLE 
(Bermondsey Public Libraries) 


BERKSHIRE COUNTY. Librarian, Vernon 


Jennings, F.L.A. Population served, 263,660. 
Total Stock, 208,500. Total Issues, 1,725,292. 
Readers, 62,775. Service Points, 397. 

A most successful and highly gratifying year’s 
Although there were no 


work is here under review 
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major developments to report, the system has beep 
Strengthened and in parts extended, and is now reaching 
a wider public than ever before. Nearly 7,000 ney 
readers were enrolled, and issue figures are rapidly 
approaching 1} millions per annum. A pleasing feature 
in book circulation was the increased demand for al] 
classes of non-fiction works, which rose by 17 per cent 
during the past year. Total circulation amounted to 
164,386 above the previous year’s figures. The school 
library service has been developed, and 27 additional 
schools were taken into the scheme. This greatly jn. 
creased use of the system has placed a heavy burden on 
the Headquarters Staff, and it is hoped to be able to 
supplement the Staff in the very near future. The 
Committee record their praise of, and thanks for the 
work of the voluntary local librarians. 
GLoucesTER.—City Librarian, P. W. Bennett, 
A.L.A. Population (est.), 66,500. Rate, 
7.3d. Income from Rate, £14,918. Total 
Stock, 105,069. Additions, 6,801. With- 
drawals, 2,247. Total Issues, 545,606. 
Tickets, 25,165. 1 Junior Branch. 

In the year being reviewed a new record in the use 
of the service was established. Nearly all departments 
report increased demands upon their resources, while 
other activities show greatly extended patronage. Book 
circulation from the Central Lending Library reached 
its highest ever total, showing an increase of 18,424 
over the previous year. More enquiries than ever before 
were dealt with in the Reference Library, while there 
were many more users of the County Collection. Total 
circulation showed an increase of 45,231 when com- 
pared with the year before. This expanded use of the 
service, while most gratifying to all concerned, has 
put a great Strain on th¢ already limited accommods- 
tion, and the need for further extension is most urgent. 
The question of the provision of branch libraries has 
again been considered by the Committee. A notable 
event of the year was the “Sovereigns of England’ 
Exhibition held during the Coronation feStivities. 


Memorabilia 


Ar a meeting of a Writer Circle, last month, 
Mr. R. T. Lewis, the Director of Development 
of The News of the World, amongst whose 
productions are several magazines of the strip- 
cartoon variety, said that many adults who 
bought such magazines objected to even a 
modicum of verbal narrative in them; the 
children demanded that these should be read 
to them, and the parents did not want to be 
bothered. Although a graduate English master 
at a public school formerly, and the author of 
several books on writing, he believed now 
that audio-visual methods, radio, TV, the strip- 
cartoon, films, etc., in education had such hold 
that many people in the future might be 
educated almost entirely without books. Les 
any librarian should tremble for his future, 
discard his many books to make space for 4 
many audio-visual records as he can store, we 
glanced quite without system at eight reports 
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which were on our desk from libraries as far 
apart as Manstield, Wigan, Swindon, Shefheld, 
Hove, Hornsey, Carshalton and Newport ; 
they had together issued 278,593 more volumes 
than in the previous year. A member of the 
audience asked if all the books taken out were 
read. The chairman of the meeting thought 
possibly not every one, but that many of them 
were read by more than one person in a house- 
hold and, in his turn asked: is it probable 
that people draw over 300,000,000 books 
from libraries—as they do—for the 


annually 
exercise involved in carrying them 


physical 
home and back again ? 
* * * 

We find it difficult to believe that history 
so accurately repeats itself as the report from a 
Kentish borough library would suggest: that 
in returned books were three money notes and 
a rasher of bacon. It has been repeated so 
often and, surely, we may be forgiven for 
believing it to be apocryphal. The notes 
we can understand, for women often carry 
their money in the way reported and such notes 
can snuggle so comfortably that even when 
the book is fanned through quickly they re- 
main in place. It is just possible that once 
about thirty years ago when we first reported 
the story—a rasher was left as a book-mark, 
but the unbelievable kipper, also reported at 
about that time, did give us pause. If any of 
these things were true, would it not be wise to 
consider the inadvisability of making them 
public? The reactions of the readers of the 


Daily Telegrapl , we suggest, we yuld not be 
that these were reported because of their 
unique rarity. They would be that the users 


of public libraries at the best were careless and 
at the worst, and on the average, were so filthy 
that decent people would not share their 
enn ay , . A 

\ new scheme to make known the titles of 
films specially suitable for Saturday morning 
cinema performances for children, exists, follow 
ine a recommendation of the Cinema Consul- 
tative Committee to the British Board of Film 
Censors. Distributors are invited to submit 
films they think suitable for inclusion in the 
list to be maintained by the Board. Those 
responsible for booking films for children’s 
performances are asked to give preference to 
chose in the list and when sufhcient recom- 
mended films are available it is hoped that 
children’s programmes will be made up ex- 
clusively from listed films. In the first three 
months of operation approximately 120 films 
Arrangements have been 


have been listed. 
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made with the British Film Institute for a lig 
to be printed in the Monthly Film Bulletiy 
every third month, and it will also be available 
separately to subscribers at the rate of 2/6 per 
annum (four issues) post free. The address js 
The Film Appreciation Officer, British Film 
Institute, 4 Great Russell Street, W.C.1 
* * + 

On May 20th Princess Margaret unveiled q 
tablet recording the beginning of the te. 
construction of the Central Library at Plymouth, 
The building, with all its 80,000 volumes, was 
virtually destroyed by enemy action in 1941, 
The then chief librarian told us that all that 
was left of his stock were two scorched sheets 
of paper except for such books as were in 
readers’ homes that escaped; many even of 
these did not. Librarians remember the manner 
in which other libraries in more fortunate 
towns made offers of their duplicates to help 
the rebuilding of the stock. 

* * * 

It was a pleasure to meet Dr. Ranganathan 

June and Mrs. Ranganathan, who was a 
charming guest with her husband at Chaucer 
House and at other places. Several English 
librarians gathered to meet him and were 
glad to learn of his obvious restoration after 
an illness occasioned by overwork—a condition 
not surprising in one who is apparently un- 
tirable. Even on the afternoon of his visit he 
was rushed off by taxi to talk to students at the 
N. Western Polytechnic on reference work; 
and he had other engagements in view. 

* . * 

The Trustees of the Bingham Library, 
Cirencester, accommodated in the reading 
room in May an exhibition of the local Arts 
Club. To this Col. Robert Henriques contri- 
buted a Study in the nude of a seated female, the 
original sketch for which, he told an enquirer, 
was made at a life class at the Community 
Centre “under what is officially called further 
education.” This was withdrawn by in 
Structions from the Trustees as “‘not suitable 
for the young in a reading ‘room open to 
people of fifteen years of age.” Our readers 
probably know that the Bingham Library is 
not a rate-supported one, although it performs 
for Cirencester many of the purposes of 4 
public library. 

* * * 

One read with some surprise that a consign 
ment of 700 books from Bristol to Burnley, 
where they were to be exhibited on June |, 
was “lost” in transit. Possibly by the time this 
note appears they will have emerged from 4 
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siding where they had been shunted tempor 
arily and forgotten. The surprising thing is 
that so bulky a collection could disappear at all. 
It is difficult to believe that anyone deliberately 
Stole a Joad of books. Of course they are very 
bulky goods and there is the faint possibility 
that someone, having laboriously lifted them, 
discovered what they were and their non 
negociable character has dumped them in a 
ravine or lake. It seems a far-fetched notion. 
* * * 

On June 17th it was reported that the 
Bristol-Burnley books were found at Preston, 
and had travelled thence “by road” to Burnley. 
The reader can work out by what means 
British Railways accomplished this feat; or 
is it only reasonable to expeét modern trans- 
port to occupy as much time in getting 700 
books so far? It would probably have taken 
nearly as long in stage coach times. 

¥ ‘ + 

Morris without Mackail (as seen by his contem- 
poraries), published by W. & R. Holmes at 
3s. Od., is a nicely printed brochure which I am 
adding to my collection of association works ; 
first, because the distinguished Editor of the 
Library Review has signed and presented it to me 
and, second, because I find it a first-rate piece 
of research reproducing, in most interesting 
manner, the portrait, with all its blemishes, of 
the great Victorian poet, designer, printer, 
pamphleteer and wealthy agitator. Mr. R. D. 
Macleod thus amplifies and modifies the famous 
two-decker biography published in 1899. 
Professor J. W. Mackail suffered from the 
advantages and disadvantages of being son- 
in-law of his subject and was “hardly the 
happiest man for the work,” as Bernard Shaw 
immediately suggested. This pamphlet cites 
46 authorities and if the result destroys some 
of our illusions about the author of Jason, 
The Dream of John Ball and The Defence of 
Genevieve, the three of his works I like best, 
and the mediaeval-revivals of the Kelmscott 
Press, the truth is probably worth the dis- 
covery. 


Round the Library World 


A new Library has been opened at the 
University of Puerto Rico, with stacks to hold 
350,000 volumes and seating accommodation 
for 1,600 readers. 


Somerset Maugham has presented the 
manuscript of his novel Theatre to Princeton 
University Library, where it was placed on 
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exhibition on his 80th birthday. ‘The novel was 
published in 1937. 


The United States Senate has received for 
confirmation from President Eisenhower the 
name of Mr. L. Quincy Mumford to be the 
new Librarian of Congress. Mr. Mumford is 
Director of the Cleveland Public Library and 
President-Eleét of the American Library 
Association. We anticipate that the appoint. 
ment, when confirmed, will receive widespread 
approbation. 


A very unusual exhibition has been travelling 
round the United States. It consists of work 
done by people who make a hobby of printing 
and which has been done in barns, cellars, 
bedrooms, attics and other unlikely places. 
The printers represented in the exhibition are 
located all over the United States, from 
California to New Hampshire. The exhibition 
was brought together by Miss Dorothy Abbe, 
printer, of Hingham, Massachusetts and 
Mr. Jackson Burke, Director of Typographic 
Development of the Mergenthaler Linotype 
Company, Brooklyn. It is understood that 
most of the material has now been presented 
to the New York Public Library, to be added 
to that Library’s already large collection of 
private press books and ephemera. 


The University of Wisconsin’s great new 
Library was dedicated earlier this year to the 
men and women who served in the armed 
forces of the United States during the second 
World War. The Library has cost $5,000,000 
and takes the form of an enormous L-shaped 
building of four floors with ten stack levels. 
The book capacity is 1,500,000 volumes, and 
there is seating accommodation for 2,250 
readers. 


The John Rylands Library, in common with 
most libraries, has had to seek more accommo- 
dation for books. This has been effected by 
utilising a capacious engine-room which was 
freed recently when the Library changed over 
from its own eleétricity plant to the national 
supply. By clearing the engine-room and 
some further excavation two floors of stack 
have been provided,, giving additional accom- 
modation for about 45,000 volumes. The 
scheme was aided by a grant from the Pilgrim 
Trust. er en ee ee ee 

The St. Louis University is erecting 4 
building to house microfilms of the Vatican’s 
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b.- 
Sierra Leone 


A MODERN PORTRAIT 
by Roy Lewis 


The second in the Corona Library series of 
popular accounts of British dependencies. 
The author, a widely-travelled economist 
and social historian, presents a colourful 
picture of this little-known land with its 
strange and romantic history. 


Illustrated with photographs and maps. 


independent, 
The Spectator 


“an intelligent guide book .. . 
honest and enjoyable.” 
Price 25s. By Post 25s. 7d. 


H.M. STATIONERY OFFICE 


York House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2; 423 
Oxford Street, London, W.1 (Post Orders: P.O 
Box 569, London, S.E.1); 13a Castle Street, Edin- 
burgh, 2; 39 King Street, Manchester, 2 2 
Edmund Street, Birmingham, 3; 1! St. Andrew's 
Crescent, Cardiff ower Lane, Bristol, |; 80 
Chichester Street, Belfast; or through any book- 


seller 














New Epworth Books 


IN THE THINGS OF MY FATHER 
By WILFRID L. HANNAM, B.D. 


The many who knew and appreciated the 
great gifts of the late Wilfrid Hannam will 
be glad to have this new edition of his studies 
in the Gospel of St. Luke. To a new genera- 
tion the clarity of his exposition will be 
a source of continuous delight. 


9s. 6d. net. 


AN APPROACH TO CHRISTIAN 
DOCTRINE 


Edited by GREVILLE P. LEWIS, B.A., B.D. 


Leading scholars, preachers and ministers 
have co-operated to produce this volume, 
which provides a useful and important ex- 
position of the Christian Faith. 


10s. 6d. net 


THE EPWORTH PRESS 
25-35 City Road, London, E.C.1. 











SNEAD LIBRARY SYSTEM 


National Library of Scotland 
Mills Memorial Library 
Victoria Public Library 
University College 


University of Orange Free State 


University of Natal 
University of Ibadan 


Edinburgh 
Ontario 
British Columbia 
Potchefstroom, S. Africa 
Johannesburg 
Natal 

* Nigeria 





These Libraries in the course of construction have adopted 
the SNEAD SYSTEM by 


LUXFER LIMITED 


Waxlow Road, Harlesden, London, N.W.10 


Telephone : ELGar 7292 


Telegrams : Luxfer Harles London 
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At the Geneva Conference the 
People's Republic of China emerged 
as one of the world’s great powers. 
Its population, now over 602 million 
is the largest in the world. For 
students of world affairs wishing to 
aquaint themselves with the facts 
about this great country we 
recommend these books on 


CHINA 


THE STRUGGLE FOR 
NEW CHINA 


by 
Madame Sun Yat-Sen 
(Soong Ching Ling) 
Price 5/- Post I/- 


MAO TSE-TUNG ON THE 
CHINESE REVOLUTION 


Price 9d. Post 3d. 


NEW CHINA’S ECONOMIC 
ACHIEVEMENTS 


Price 2/- Post 3d. 


THE ELECTORAL LAW 
OF THE REPUBLIC 








































Price 3d. Post 2d. 
Labour Insurance Regulations 
Price 6d. Post 2d. 
Policy towards Nationalities 
Price 3d. Post 2d. 
Glimpses of People’s China 
Price 6d. Post 2d. 
NEW CHINA 


A handsome volume of art photographs, 
bound in silk cloth 


Price 7/- Post I/- 


A full list of Chinese books and 

journals now available in the English 

language will be sent on application 
to 


= coL.ler's SS 
























































44 & 45, Museum Street, London, W.C.! 

















COLLET’S BOOKSHOPS —! 





literary treasures. The new library building js 
to cost something like $5,000,000 and will be 
furnished with carrels and individual reading 
apparatus. It will be named after Pope Pius 


XII. 


The new reading room and catalogue hall at 
the Queen’s University of Belfast Library are 
being well appreciated, particularly by regular 
readers whose use of the Library has _neces- 
sarily been somewhat hampered by the 
temporary distribution of parts of the Library 
in huts. ee ae 

The new Library building of the University 
of Malaya was formally opened in Oéober 
last year by Mr. Tan Lark Sye, Singapore, 
Mr. Tan is one of the largest donors to the 
University of Malaya Endowment Fund. In 
his speech he made reference to the wisdom 
which had resulted in high priority being 
given to the Library in the University’s 
building programme—a sentiment with which 
all University Librarians will be in whole- 
hearted agreement. 


Italy has taken the lead in the fight agains 
termites in libraries and the State has voted 
750,000,000 lire for the purpose. The inseéti- 
cides which are now being used in many 
libraries in Italy are said to be harmful neither 
to human beings nor to books. 


The Library of the State University of Iowa 
will celebrate its centenary next year. Begin- 
ning with only fifty books in November, 1855, 
the Library now contains over 800,000 volumes 
and 365,000 uncatalogued government publica- 
tions. Unlike British university libraries, the 
Library is completely open to all students, 
who have full and free access to all books. 


Book Selection Guide 


A Descriptive List of Books 
of Interest to Librarians 
PROFESSIONAL 
BrisroL Pusirc Lreraries. Catalogue of 
Additions (Non-fiction and fiction) To The 
Adult Libraries. 1953. 10s. 6d. net. 

In view of the demand for previous volumes 0 
this catalogue, the Bristol Libraries Committee have 
decided to offer a small number of copies for sale at 
cost price, to librarians. This well produced catalogue 
is the fourth in the series, and gives a comprehensive list 
of the year’s additions, arranged in alphabetical order ot 
author, subject, and title where necessary. 
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CERAMIC SCULPTURE 


By John B. Kenny. An essentially practical book for those 
who wish to express themselves through the medium of 
Ceramic Sculpture. All phases of the art are covered from 
the early essentials to the more complicated processes. 


The book is beautifully and lavishly illustrated. 35/- net. 


TEACHING THROUGH PLAY 


By Leslie Daiken. An interesting study of the history and 
origin of many games and of their deep significance. The 
author suggests how various games can be used in the class- 


room 
the new Toy Museum. 


PNEUMOCONIOSIS 
ABSTRACTS 


Volumes | and 2 


He is an expert in his subject and is the founder of 


Anyone wishing to acquire a thorough knowledge of 
pneumoconiosis in the shortest time will find this book of 
great value. It is a miniature history of the subject and deals 
with the abstracts of papers relating to pneumoconiosis 


which have been published in the ‘Bulletin of Hygiene."’ 


Volume |, 63/- net. Volume 2, 80/- net. 
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FROM THE SKETCH TO THE 
FINISHED PICTURE : 
WATER-COLOUR 


By Leonard Richmond. A book by this leading artist- 
teacher is always something of an event, and this time he 
has surpassed himself. He discusses composition, balance, 
tone, and colour harmony, in the clear and direct way 
which have made his books so popular. 25/- net. 


EDITORIAL PUBLICITY: 


By D. K. Winslow. With editorial publicity a highly de- 
veloped art, this book will be important to anyone inter- 
ested in the subject. It deals with the presentation of news 
and articles for the trade and technical press, and the use 
of editorial columns generally as a means of keeping the 
name of a company or product before the public. 8/6 net 


PRACTICAL SHEET AND PLATE 
METAL WORK 


By the late E. A. Atkins. 6th edition by W. A. Atkins, 
L.1.M., M.Inst.Met. The distinct feature of this book is that 
the patterns are shown set out as they would be in the 
workshop. The book contains various examination papers. 
It is a useful guide for the practical worker and an in- 
struction book for students. Illustrated. 20/- net. 


Sir Isaae Pitman & Sons Ltd. 


PARKER STREET - 


THE HOLT-J ACKSON 
BOOK COMPANY 


LIMITED 


Public and County 
Library Booksellers 


°o 


MONTAUBAN CHAMBERS 
ST. ANNES-ON-SEA 
LANCS. 


London Showroom at 13 Britron STREET, 


CLERKENWELL ROAD, E.C.1 


Tel. Clerkenwell 3250 





KINGSWAY - 


LONDON - W.C.2 








INTRODUCTION 
TO GLASSIFICATION 


by 


W. G. BERWICK SAYERS 





NINTH EDITION 





Crown 8vo, cloth 
pp. xxiv. 320 
18s. Od. net 


GRAFTON & CO. 
51 GREAT RUSSELL ST., LONDON, W.C.| 
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Waxrorp (A. J.) Editor. Union List of Refer- 
ence Books. A Seleétion of Four Hundred 
Reference Books with Locations in some 
Metropolitan and Greater London Libraries. 
Greater London Division of the Association 
of Assistant Librarians. 5s. Od. net. 


rhis list, prepared as a companion volume to the 
Union List of Bibliographies, is primarily intended as 
an aid to Students, but will be found of value to all 
members of the profession. Four hundred reference 
books have been included, and a further two hundred 
and forty quick reference works are listed at the begin- 
ning of the appropriate sections. Symbols after each 
entry indicate the location of the work, in libraries in 
the Greater London and Metropolitan areas. The 
entries are arranged by subjeéts, following approxim- 
ately the Dewey system. The compilation, under the 
editorship of Dr. Walford, has been carried out by 
various members of the Greater London Division of the 
Library Association. 


GENERAL 


Buunr (A.) The Drawings of G. B. Castiglione 


and Stetano Della Bella in the Colleétion of 


Her Majesty the Queen at Windsor Castle. 
Frontis. Illus. Phaidon Press. £2 10s. Od. 
net. 


rhis volume deals with two artists who are not 
obviously connected. They have been placed together 
here as neither of them fits in with any major group 
represented in the Collection in Windsor Castle. They 
were almost contemporaries, and both were draughts- 
men rather than painters, but their works exhibit two 
very different styles. Of special value is the survey of 
the work of Castiglione, the drawings at Windsor form- 
ing part of this artist’s work. There are one hundred 
and twenty-three reproductions, many of which are full 
page plates, giving a comprehensive selection from the 
work of both artists. 


Cutssoip (S.) Conquistador. The Life of Don 
Pedro Sarmiento de Gamboa. Illus. 
Verschoyle. 15s. Od. net. 


This account of the life and adventures of a 
famous conquistador is based on contemporary 
writings. Samiento de Gamboa took part in many of 
the Spanish voyages of discovery and colonization of 
the sixteenth century, and as official historian to the 
Viceroy of Peru, wrote a History of the Incas. Among 
his many and varied adventures, he was captured by 
Raleigh, presented to Queen Elizabeth, and spent 
some time in a French prison. The whole forms a 
clear picture of the Spanish Empire at the close of its 
highest power. 

Cutter (N.) Inside Tennis. Frontis. Illus. 
Evans. 12s. 6d. net. 

rhe struggle between Amateurs and Professionals 
is described in this sporting book in which many 
famous players are presented to the reader. The author, 
a well-known sports writer, is himself an active sports- 
man, and gives an interesting account of the many 
aspects of the game. He describes all the fascination of 
Wimbledon, and tells of the hopes for the future of 
British tennis. 
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DaikeN (L.) Teaching Through Play. 4 
Teacher’s Handbook on Games.  Frontis, 
Illus. Pitman. 8s. 6d. net. 


The author is the founder of ‘the London To 
Museum, who spent much time in extensive research 
on his subjeét, and the results will be of great interes 
to all dealing with young children. The many game; 
described are not those organized to form a part of 
school-life, but the traditional play with rhymes and 
simple toys that have been enjoyed by countless gener 
tions of children in many parts of the world. 
fascinating work, which includes much historica 
information and offers many praétical ideas as to the 
uses to which the material can be put. A short biblio 
graphy for further Study is included. 


Furser (P. 1.) | Took Chances. From Wind. 
jammers to Jets. Frontis. Illus. Backus 
£1 5s. Od. net. 

rhe exciting autobiography of a man who began 

his amazing career as a midshipman in the training shiy 
H.M.S. Worce fler, instead of continuing his education x 
Charterhouse. Some twenty years later he was in Mexic 
managing a quicksilver mine, and he became the firt 
man to drill for oil and form an oil company in tha 
country. After the war years, during which he travelled 
continuously between London, America, Canada and 
Russia and the war sectors in France in 1918, he settled 
in America. Although nearly sixty, he began a whol 
new enterprise, the development of a screen and lens 
for motion picture projection. Memories of many famous 
personalities and of historic incidents are crowded int 
this life-Story of a truly pioneer spirit. 


FurRNEAUx (R.) Faét, Fake or Fable ? Contro- 
versies and Arguments about Buried 
Treasure, Questions of Identity, Fraudulen: 
Inscriptions, Forged Documents and Strang: 
Ruins. Ulus. Cassell. 15s. Od. net. 

Readers with an inquiring turn of mind will find 
much of interest in this colleétion of controversia 
questions, both historical and contemporary. Th 
author presents accurately both sides of the man 
problems, and does not attempt to offer a solution 
but leaves the reader to form his own opinion. Th 
disputable matters contained are varied as to thei 
subjeéts, and include the Casket Letters, the Protocol 
of Zion, the Kensington Rune Stone and the strang 
tale of the great “Red Plot.” 


Howe (B.) A Galaxy of Governesses. Fronts 
Illus. Verschoyle. 15s. Od. net. 

The author traces the history of the English 
Governess, both at home and abroad, from the earlie® 
days to the present time, telling vividly of their work, 
their adventures and their tribulations. Many famous 
names occur in the period of history, and a shor 
epilogue brings the subject up-to-date. One of the mos 
interesting chapters deals with the Bronte Sisters, an¢ 
a section is devoted to English governesses in foreig 
countries, many of whom achieved lasting fame. + 
list of sources is included, but there is no index. 


Trans 


Isy-Scuwart (M.) Hunting Big Fish. 
Burke 


lated by Paul Dinnage. Illus. 
12s. 6d. net. 
The translator has made a success of the author! 
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lucky enough to discover a field called Street Meadow, 





book, dealing with the exciting sport of underwater 
hunting. The scene changes from the waters of 
Corsica, North Africa to the Canaries and South 
America, and recounts his remarkable adventures in a 
grange and marvellous world under the ocean. The 
iJlustrations are reproduced from aétual photographs 
taken by M. Isy-Schwart. 

Illus. 


MeavE (C.) High Mountains. Frontis. 


Harvill. 15s. Od. net. 


In this work the author attempts to analyse the 
mental influence of mountains and mountain scenery 


on man. He examines many expressions of religious 
and nature mySticism appearing in the writings of 
many yuntain lovers, and offers this colleétion to 
show the mountain as a symbol of reality in the pursuit 


f absolute truth. This endeavour to discover the 
motives underlying the lure of mountains provides 
throughful reading. 


FICTION 


RussELL (B.) Nightmares of Eminent Persons, 


and other stories. Illus. Bodley Head. 


9s. Od. net. 


Mr. Bertrand Russell’s new work of fiction con- 
tains a collection of Nightmares of such well known 
figures including Stalin, Eisenhower and the Queen of 
ind of an existentialist and a mathematician 
yong others. To complete the volume, the author 
has added two Stories, Zahatopolk and Faith and 
Mountains. The illustrations, by Charles Stewart, deal 
perfectly with the fantastic and macabre atmosphere 
created by the text. 


WinCHESTER (K.) My Heart is Yours. Ward 
Lock. 9s. 6d. 


Miss Winchester has told a story of newly-weds, 
and of the numerous problems facing them. The 
marriage seems full of difficulties, and twins complicate 
the situation. The task of providing for his family 
almost overwhelms the young father, and the wife’s 
mother has to Step in to help with the troubles, and 
misunderstandings arise. Readers themselves may be 


Sheba ; 


slightly overwhelmed by all these difficulties. 
JUNIOR 
Husparb (F.) and Wiese (K.) The Train that 
Never Came Back, and other Railway 


Illus. Bodley Head. 


Frontis. 
7s. 6d. net. 


St ries. 


This colleétion of true Stories of famous incidents 
in American railroad history have been specially written 
for young children. These tales, including such well- 
known episodes as the Stories of John Henry and Casey 
Jones (both have been immortalized in American folk- 
song) will provide pleasant reading for the many 
youngsters who Still derive much pleasure from rail- 
ways and trains. 


Illus. 
Press. 


Meynett (L.) Under the Hollies. 
Cumberlege, Oxford University 
10s. 6d. net. 

Young Tom Reid visits relatives in Devon, and is 
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where time does not exist. The past becomes clear to 
his vision, and he learns history in its most interesting 
form, visualising the Roman period of a.p. 25, the 
Norman Age of 1085, and so on to the Pilgrims in 
A.D. 1360. A very readable historical tale, illustrated by 


Ian Ribbons. 


THE CHILDREN’S Book of Games, Puzzles and 
Pastimes. Frontis. and col. plates. Illus. 
Odhams Press. 8s. 6d. net. 

rhis attractively produced book offers children of 
all ages a source of endless entertainment and a host of 
ideas and suggestions in answer to the old question “‘what 
can I do?” As well as games and pastimes the work 
contains many puzzles and quizzes, and praétical and 
instructive articles on indoor and outdoor hobbies. 

Both parents and children will find this book useful for 

week-ends and holidays. 


NEW EDITION 


PickeN (M. Brooks) Singer Sewing Book. 
2nd Edition. Illus. Col. plates. McGraw- 
Hill. £1 5s. Od. net. 

\ comprehensive guide, giving complete in 
Structions for all aspects of sewing in the home, enabling 
women to achieve the professional touch in their work. 
The work is amply illustrated, and many colour plates 
show ideas for home furnishings, both new and 
traditional. The text is aided by more than a thousand 
diagrams giving Step-by-step directions for everything 
about sewing from threading the needle to making 
rugs. This edition includes a section on the technique 
of the new Swing Needle sewing machine, a revolu- 
tionary development in sewing. 


PERIODICALS RECEIVED 

The ACCOUNTANTS’ JOURNAL, June, 1954.— 
A.L.A. BULLETIN, May and June, 1954.—The 
ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN, June-July, 1954. — 
BOLETIN de la ASOCIACION CUBANA de BIBLIO- 
TECARIOS, Nos. 3-4, Vol. 4, No. 1, Vol. 5.—KENT 
NEWS LETTER, Vol. 6, No. 1.—LIBRARIAN, 
April, 1954.—-LIBRARY ASSOCIATION RECORD, 
June, 1954.—LIBRARY OF CONGRESS QUAR- 
TERLY JOURNAL of CURRENT ACQUISITIONS, 
May, 1954.—NEW ZEALAND LIBRARIES, §Jan.- 
Feb., 1954, March, 1954, Title-page and Index, Vol. 16. 
—NORTH WESTERN NEWSLETTER, March, 
1954, May, 1954.—WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN, 
June, 1954. 


Correspondence 


Tue Epiror, 
“THE LriprArY WORLD.’ 


> 


June 10th, 1954. 
COMMENTS ON “DUPLICATED PRODUCTION OF 
CATALOGUE Carbs,” By C. D. Jonnson, A.L.A. 
IN “Lrprary Worip,” May, 1954 

Sir, 
I was most interested to read Mr. Johnson’s 
article on “Duplicated production of catalogue 
cards” in the Lrsrary Wortp for May, 1954, 








< 


describing how a rotary duplicator has been 
used for this purpose. However, Mr. Johnson 
has not understood why we rejected this 
method at Coventry City Libraries and I would 
like to explain more fully what are the various 
reasons for this. 


1. We insist on using rotary-cut cards cut to 

exact centimetre dimensions (12.5 by 7.5 
cm.) in order to preserve the neat appearance 
and, in fact, the usability of the public cata- 
logues. The cutting of strips of card after 
duplication by means of a guillotine would 
not ensure the accuracy of the size of the 
cards. (The contrast between our public 
catalogues and certain Staff records on 
guillotine-cut cards is quite revealing, the 
latter being quite irregular in size in spite 
of all care taken in the cutting and thus being 
exposed to greater wear at the top edges of 
the cards and to dirt). 
Different types of cards are used for differ- 
ent purposes at Coventry, e.g. for the union 
catalogue, the public catalogues and for 
Stock records. Each type of card already 
bears printed lines and the typed or dupli- 
cated entry must be properly registered with 
these lines. Furthermore, for class cards 
and all added entry cards, the unit entry is 
placed lower down on the card to allow for 
the insertion of a class number or added 
heading on the top line. A rotary duplicator 
cannot possibly meet these conditions. 
By typing several entries on the one rotary 
duplicator stencil, a certain amount of card 
wastage is inevitable since, unless very care- 
ful calculations are made beforehand, more 
cards may be required for, say, the first title 
on the Stencil than for the others. Neverthe- 
less, the same number of each will have to 
be duplicated in order to meet the needs of 
the first title. 

I think it is now apparent why I considered 
the rotary duplicator method of reproduction 
to be expensive. As lengths of card are ex- 
cluded it means that only one entry could be 
duplicated from an 8d. stencil and then not 
properly registered with the lines printed on 
the cards—unless one tried to pass three or 
four individual cards under the drum at one 
revolution of the stencil! Exaét rotary-cut 
cards are an axiom at Coventry and our search 
for a suitable method of card duplication was 
conditioned by this faét. 

Yours, etc., 


P. S. PARGETER, M.A., A.L.A. 
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Chief Cataloguer, 
Coventry City Libraries, 
12 Myton Crofts, Leamington Spa, Warwickg, 


Tue Eptror, 
“THE Liprary WoRLD.” 

May 27+h, 1954, 
Sir, 

In your April issue Mr. Maskell of Hendon 
commented instructively on the restriction of 
reservations imposed by Bristol recently and 
Coventry some months ago. We wish mog& 
emphatically to support his argument. 

In any system the reader’s request is surely 
the most important single contact with the 
public. Any difficulties in administering the 
work must be smoothed out by internal adjust 
ments within the library. How many times at 
professional meetings have we discussed ways 
and means of making closer contaét with the 
reader and discovering his needs ? The requegt 
service should be welcomed as a challenge to 
be met when it grows through constant and 
heavy usage, because if a service is successful 
then surely we do not close it or restrict it. The 
best-seller rush is the easiest pressure to cope 
with—just file the latest card at the end of the 
list. The purchase of duplicate copies can be | 
adjusted quite simply to the local book fund 
and will vary from system to system. 

Any steps that silence the voice of the read 
ing public, or even muffle it, should, we be 
lieve, be resisted by all public libraries. If ong 
hundred of our readers use the library throug 
the request system as a subscription library, 
we then penalise the remaining 29,000 by 
ceasing to reserve new, or any, books. And 
anyway, why should not readers use the libragy 
in this way—at least they ARE using it. Here 
at St. Marylebone 70,000 request cards wert 
handled last year, with a book vote of £13,500 
and our findings were in all ways comparable 
with those of Hendon. Let us not in these 
times resort to restriétive practices but make 
every attempt to spread our contaéts and it 
fluence prospective readers in our favouf 
rather than put obstacles in their path. 

Incidentally, who is an accredited student? 
Is Mrs. X, attending the eleétricity authority# 
cookery class each fortnight an accredi 
Student and therefore able to reserve books, of 
must you be studying for a much higher sphere? 

Yours, etc., 

A. Kemp, L. C. Gov. 
St. Marylebone Public Library, 
Marylebone Road, N.W.1. 








